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Ball has proven its superiority in such im- 
portant tournaments as the National A. A. U. 
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others. This ball stays permanently round 
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lining also permits much higher inflation thus 
insuring greater liveliness. 


Toss a J4 onto the floor and watch how it 
speeds up the game. One trial will convince 
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The 99> Hyscore 


From the Daily Dozen 
to Worlds Championships 


—~the right shoe helps! 


Health maintenance in the winter months is receiving nation-wide 
recognition: Few remain today who are not making some plans to 
keep vacation fitness throughout the entire year. 

From the setting up exercises of the school children, through the 
period of a work, to the “keeping fit” exercises of the adult; 


and from “gym” hand or volley ball to expert basketball, squash or 
indoor vail. phony is a HOOD Athletic Shoe, properly designed for 
the work. 


It is particularly important for the beginner to start with the shoe 
which will give him confidence, add to his comfort, and save his 
strength. It is for these reasons that we have suggested that you go 
to the store where you will find expert advice and complete stocks 
to meet your exact needs. 

Ask your dealer to show you 


The -H9ep- Hyscore The #00b- Vantage The 00m Bayside 

A professional basketball shoe. A fine all-around indoor ath- Made for all, but recommended 
Sole grips and releases instantly. letic shoe for men or women. for women and children, where 
Helps a sure, fast game. Will last Kendex insole and heavy cushion the amount or nature of the floor- 
| a full pla schedule. mid sole absorb the shocks. Tough work does not demand a stronger 
Strongly rah ow dame rubber outsoles for wear. shoe. 


or let us send you the Hood Dealer Buying Guides showing all HOOD Athletic Footwear. 
Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. Watertown, Mass. 


Leok for thes oval sign it udentifias the shoe 


Vantage store in your neighborhood speciklizing in- Bayside 
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DEFENSE—TEAM PLAY 


BY 


WALTER E. MEANWELL, M. D. 
Coach of Basketball at the University of Wisconsin. 


This is the fourth of a series of articles that Dr. Meanwell is writing for 


this year’s Journal. 


Turns or Pivots” in the January and February, 1923, issues. 


Our readers are familiar with his articles on “Stop- 


Dr. Mean- 


well is one of the few really great basketball coaches. His teams have been 
first, or tied eight times, second once and third twice, in a total of eleven 


conference seasons. 
with the rank of Captain. 
Journal.—Enitor’s Note. 


Formation when team is out jumped at center. 





HIS forma- 

tion pro- 
vides for a 
strong offense 
from a posi- 
tion which is 
primarily a de- 
fensive one. 
The play 
throws three 
men in on every tip-off C to the 
side, one driving in straight B, 
and the other two at different 
angles, A & D. It is not coached 
easily, but neither is any shifting 
defense. It is very efficient when 
well executed. 

In the Y formation previously 
discussed the three men who are 
located in defense territory form 
a triangle with the apex placed 
just back of center. In the Dia- 
mond, three men again are back 
of center in triangle formation, 
but this time with the apex back 
near the foul shot line. 

Location of the men: The of- 
fensive forward A is located in 
the scoring area about seven feet 
behind the opponent’s center and 
in the mid line, as in the “Y”. 
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In 1918-19 he served in the army of the United States 
The next article will appear in the March 


The Diamond Formation: 


Usually he is mid-way between 
the two opponent guards. 

The remaining forward E and 
the running guard B each line 
up in the positions that guards 
normally occupy, one on either 
side, but closer to the center line 
than usual or about seven feet 
back of a line from side to side 
through the center circle. This 
brings them ahead of the oppon- 
ent forwards located in their re- 
spective areas or on a line with 
them. This is not good from a 
defensive standpoint against the 
opposing forwards, but is not 
meant to be. The aim of the for- 
mation is to secure the tip-off 
even when being out-jumped. 

The remaining guard, F the 
best defensive man, forms the 
apex of the triangle. He is lo- 
cated at the free shot mark or a 
few feet behind it. At tip-off, he 
dashes up on the side of the tip- 
off ball in every case. The suc- 
cess of the system depends main- 
ly on the ability and judgment 
of this man. 

Play at Tip-off: When the ball 
is tipped the men on the base of 
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the triangle, the defensive for- 
ward E and the running guard, 
B both drive straight ahead to- 
wards the ball. Being directly in 
line with a tip-off to the side and 
but a few feet from it, one of 
these men is in the best possible 
position to secure the ball. Fre- 
quently he can catch it and con- 
tinue on up the court by a fast 
dribble. 

The man on the side opposite 
to that on which the ball falls, 
reverses back G into his defense 
territory when he perceives the 
ball going to the other side. He 
again goes up if his team mate 
secures it H. The man on the 
side where the tip-off falls always 
continues on after the ball. This 
leaves his original position in the 
defense wide open and the op- 
‘ponent forward located there, un- 


covered. This situation is reme- 
died by the back guard F located 
at the foul mark, who advances 
and replaces the man who goes 
in for the ball. The back guard 
must rush diagonally forward on 
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the side on which the ball falls 
simultaneously with the tip-off 
and must cover the opponent 
forward without hesitation. The 
offensive forward A drives down 
on the ball regardless of where 
it goes and is usually the second 
man in. The center follows the 
tip-off and is usually the third 
man in on it, 


Dr. Meanwell discussed the Y 
formation in the January Journal. 
This article deals with the Diamond 
formation and the article by him in 
the March Journal will analyze the 
“L” formation.—Editor. 








DOUBLE REFEREE SYSTEM 
FOR BASKETBALL 


C. C. STROUD 


Mr. Stroud was graduated from Tufts with an A. B. degree in 1898. He 
was Medical and Physical Director of Tuft’s Gymnasium 1898 to 1905 and 
held the same postion and coached at the University of Rochester 1905 


to IgIo. 


He was Athletic Director and Coach at Mercer University 1910-13 


and held the same position at Louisiana State University 1913-1920. He 
was in French “Y” work at the front in 1918. He is now a member of the 
popular firm of Bobcock & Stroud at Wmston-Salem, North Carolina and 
is a well known football and basketball official—Enpitor’s Note. 





Al BA SK ET- 
BALL is in 
many ways 
our most stren- 
ag uous game, 
a. and _ refereeing 
~~ basketball is 
» ' about the most 
w \ difficult of offi- 
ciating roles. 
The physical and mental strain, 
involved in refereeing a major 
contest on a limited floor, where 
rivalry is very keen, is a severe 
test of one’s alertness, endur- 
ance and balance. The assist- 
ance of a cooperating umpire re- 
lieves the situation in certain re- 
spects, but there often remains 
the same forced, unsuccessful ef- 
fort to keep up with the move- 
ment of the play, as-it drives up 
and down the long court with 
marvelous speed. 

The writer has had occasion 
for a number of years to conduct 
a state championship high school 
tournament, wherein one or two 
officials were much sought and 
perforce much over-worked. It 
occurred to him that a “double 
referee” system would obviate 
over three-fourths of the physical 
work, and much of the nervous 
strain due to uncertainties. More- 
over, this would give the game 
itself far better service and con- 
duct. So it was tried out with 
another official, who had experi- 














ence and the two referees worked 
harmoniously and the system 
proved successful from the start. 

One referee, who may be 
styled the head one, and who 
may take the initiative in pre- 
liminary arrangements, tosses up 
the ball at center at first, and is 
thereafter responsible for the ball 
and its immediate players in one- 
half of the court, in which half 
he remains. The official in the 
half of the court away from the 
ball follows up the play to the 
middle and watches for fouls as 
would an umpire. He also as- 
sists in line decisions. As the 
play swings into his own half 
of the court, he withdraws be- 
fore it, and with the play most 
often clearly in front of him, he 
has the best opportunity to time 
correctly his “held” balls, to 
judge fouling, and “out of 
bounds” balls. The other refe- 
ree in the meantime comes up to 
the middle, where in an umpire’s 
capacity, he easily cleans up the 
back areas. 

The referee into whose basket 
the ball is shot makes the next 
toss-up at center. 

The proven advantages of the 
system, appeared to be: 

1. Greater efficiency due to 
constant proximity of the referee 
to the play, which he can judge 
from a better vantage point. 

2. Conservation of physical 

(Continued on page 43) 








OFFENSIVE TACTICS IN 
BASKETBALL 


BY 


RALPH JONES 


Ralph Jones is Director of Athletics at Lake Forest Academy where he has 
been unusually successful as a coach of football, basketball and baseball. 
He was basketball coach for eight years at the University of Illinois and 
before that had a splendid record at Purdue and Wabash. This is the third 
of a series of articles he is writing for the Journal—Enpitor’s Note. 


In the Decem- 
ber and January 
Journals I ex- 
plained several 
plays that may 
be used in work- 
ing through a 
five man de- 
fense. 

The following three plays 
may be used in connection with 
the plays described previously 
A good combination would be 
to use two or three of the 
plays previously described and 
two or three of the following. 
It certainly is a mistake to 
give a team a great number of 
plays. It is important that the 
men have these plays properly 
timed and that each man does ex- 
actly what he is supposed to do 
with decision. Each man should 
always be expecting a pass and if 
he does not receive it, he should 
go ahead with his part of the pro- 
gram. When Numbers 2 and 3 
cut across the floor, they hesitate 
and then dart according to what 
Number 5 does. 


Play 7 


Number 1 starts around his 
man, Numbers 2 and 3 cut across 
the floor at an angle of about 45 
degrees. Number 4 fakes to pass 
to Number 3, pivots and passes 
to Number 5, who dribbles into 
the opening created by Numbers 
2 and 3. He shoots or passes to 
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DIAGRAM 7 


either Number 2, cutting toward 
the basket, or to Number 3 who 
trails Number 2. Number 1 
swings back on defense. Num- 
ber 5 of course starts as Numbers 
2 and 3 start to cut. If the ball 
is passed by Number 4 to either 
Numbers 2 or 3, Number 5 gets 
back on defense. Number 1 is 
expecting the ball, when he starts 
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to cut. If he does not get it or if 
it is not passed to Numbers 2 or 
3 by Number 4, he starts back for 
defense. 

Play 8 


In this play Number 5 goes to 
the left of Number 4, receives the 
ball, pivots and passes to Number 
1 cutting around him. Number 
1 makes a semicircle dribble and 
shoots or passes to Numbers 2 


























Number 5 or to Number 4, if 
Number 5 is blocked. If Number 
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DIAGRAM 8 


or 3. Number 4 starts forward 
as if to get a pass but circles back 
to the position left by Number 5. 


Play 9 


Number 5 comes up as in Dia- 
gram Number 7 and gets the ball 
from Number 4. Numbers l, 
2 and 3 work as before. If Num- 
ber 5 meets opposition, Number 
2 darts toward him, receives a 
bounce or pass and returns it to 





DIAGRAM 9 


5 gets the ball, he shoots or 
passes to Number 3, cutting for 
the basket. 





The following is quoted from 
the Des Moines Register and 
Leader: 

“The Blanchard football team 
is desirous of playing clean foot- 
ball. It will be a great help to 
them to know that their friends 
encourage them by keeping the 
laws of the state as carefully as 
the team keeps the laws of good 
sportsmanship. We __ therefore 
earnestly request that our friends 
refrain from betting on any game 
in which we are playing. Signed: 

“Blanchard Football Team 
and Coach.” 








“SET” OFFENSIVE PLAYS 


BY 


W. S. CHANDLER 


Mr. Chandler was graduated from the North Division High School, Chi- 


cago and from the University of Wisconsin. 
consin in 1915-16; 1916-17; and in 1917-18. ! 
ence center in 1915-16, all conference center in 1917-1918. 


He played center at Wis- 
He was selected all confer- 
He played on 


the Great Lakes Naval Training Station team 1918-19; coached River Falls 
High School in 1920-21; and is now beginning his third year as basket- 
ball and baseball coach at lowa State College. He was recently elected a 
member of the Basketball Rules Committee —Epitor’s Note. 


The question arises whether or 
not a “set” offensive play is of 
exceptional value to a_ team. 
Many coaches are now employing 
this kind of a play, and getting 
good results, while other men are 
trying it out with mediocre suc- 
cess; there are still others who 
have not only attempted it but 
‘have discarded it altogether, 
probably due to the fact that 
their material was not susceptible 
to this type of play, or because 
this method of play was not well 
enough fixed in their minds to 
coach it successfully. 

3y “set” play is meant that 
each offensive man assumes a 
definite set position on the floor, 
the ball is passed to a definite 
player who in turn passes to an- 
other designated player, who 
might pivot, dribble, or feint in 
a certain direction before passing 
to the same or another designated 
team-mate. In other words, the 
play is planned similar to a for- 
ward pass in football and is more 
or less “cut and dried.’ While 
there are “set” plays from tip-off 
and out-of-bounds beneath the 
offensive basket, the type referred 
to in this article is that of carry- 
ing the ball through the five-man 
defense. This method of “set” 
plays is very effective at times, 
but more especially when the of- 
fensive team has been awarded 
the ball out-of-bounds in their 
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defensive territory, or when it 
is impossible to get the offens- 
ive play started before the oppon- 
ent’s five-man defense is set. 
However, many coaches are not 
even attempting to start offensive 
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DIAGRAM 1 


plays until all men are in posi- 
tion, which usually. permits the 
defense to form. This invariably 


requires definite “set” plays in 
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working the ball up towards the 
basket. Some coaches have de- 
veloped this type of play to such 
an extent that they have definite 
signals for each play. ‘These 
signals may be given in various 
ways, but the most effective way 
is to have one man, preferably the 
most experienced, give them by 
his position on the floor and 
placement of hands and feet. 

This method of “set” plays has 
its advantages and disadvantages, 
the same as any other style or 
system of play. Some coaches 
claim that the disadvantages out- 
weigh the advantages, and vice 
versa. The big advantages are, 
first, it is definite, each player 
knowing what he is expected to 
do as well as what his team-mates 
are to do; second, it permits plays 
to be built around a certain indi- 
vidual player. The disadvan- 
tages, which although numerous, 
do not outweigh the advantages, 
are as follows: First, the plays 
require exceptionally good tim- 
ing, and are therefore difficult to 
perfect; second, this type of play 
requires seasoned material; third, 
plays may be stopped if closely 
scouted; fourth, system can be 
overdone; fifth, players are likely 
to lose individuality in permitting 
the coach to do a good share of 
the thinking for the team. 

The two diagrams are examples 
of “set” plays which may be used 
in working the ball up the floor 
through a five man defense. Note 
the different positions on the floor 
of the center man. 


Diagram 1 


Number 5 passes to Number 4, 
who dribbles up the center of the 
floor. Number 2 starts ahead of 
the play toward the left hand cor- 
ner, crosses to the right and 
comes in toward the play. Num- 
ber 4 bounce passes to Number 
1, who has crossed in back of 
the center defensive man. Num- 
ber 3 goes up the floor, pivots and 


comes in for the short pass from 
Number 1. Number 3 hands the 
ball to Number 4; Number 4 
bounce passes to Number 2, who 
either passes back to Number 4 
driving through or to Number I, 
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DIAGRAM 2 





who goes up the right side of 
floor. If Number 2 passes to 
Number 4 driving through, Num- 
ber 2 backs up the play as indi- 
cated in the diagram. This re- 
quires perfect timing. 
Diagram 2 
Number 5 passes to Number 4, 
who dribbles up the center of the 
floor. Number 2, who gets “set” 
in the left hand corner crosses 
and comes in to receive a bounce 
pass from Number 4. Number 3 
goes up the floor, pivots for a 
short pass from Number 2, Num- 
ber 1 crosses the floor in time to 
receive a short pass from Number 
(Continued page 29) 








WRESTLING HOLDS 


BY 


JACK. REYNOLDS 


World’s welterweight wrestling champion. 
Indiana University Wrestling Coach. 


Mr. Reynolds is wrestling coach at Indiana University where he has had 


unusual success as an instructor. 


His experience and knowledge of the 


game makes it possible for him to demonstrate the different phases of 
wrestling to his large class of students.——Editor’s Note. 


Wrestling, once the least recog- 
nized of college sports, is fast 
coming into its rightful position 
as one of the principal features 
of the winter athletic program, 
and there is no doubt in my mind 
that the time will come when the 
mat game will rank equally with 
practically all major sports. The 
days of poorly trained, poorly 
equipped, poorly coached, and 
poorly supported teams are over, 
and in colleges where wrestling 
already has a place each succeed- 
ing year brings out more aspi- 
rants for the sport. The value of 
wrestling is self-evident. It is a 
man building sport; one that 
makes strong men out of weak- 
lings, and well men out of in- 
valids. 

Probably no better example of 
its body building value can be 
found than in my own case. As 
a boy I was an undersized weak- 
ling; when I was thirteen years 
old doctors pronounced me tuber- 
cular, and informed my parents 


that I had but a brief time in 
which to live. It was_ shortly 
after this that my eye was at- 


tracted by an advertisement to a 
national wrestling and physical 
culture school and I immediately 
became interested in the sport 
that eventually gave me back my 
life and health. The advertise- 
ment shamed me; the pictures of 
the well muscled, God-like men 
led me to the resolution that I 
either would fight myself back to 
health or die in the attempt. A 
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long visit in the dry air of the 
west drove the tubercular germs 
from my lungs, and when I re- 
turned to the Iowa farm of my 
parents I started on a career of 
hard training that I never have 
deserted. When I was 19, 
Farmer Burns, then world’s 
champion, took hold of me and 
taught me the finer points of the 
mat game that have enabled me 
to work my way to a champion- 
ship. I dare not think what 
would have happened to me if 
wrestling had not caught my in- 
terest. 

Wrestling is essentially a col 
lege sport. There should be bet- 
ter wrestlers in colleges and uni- 
versities than in the ranks of 
professionals. Grappling is a com- 
bat that requires not only brute 
strength, courage and training, 
but a cool, quick working brain as 
well. College men should grasp 
the science and strategy of the 
game sooner and more accurately 
than the men who have never at- 
tended college. 

Collegiate wrestling rules vary 
a great deal from those which 
govern professional matches; 
a result there is a wide difference 
between the two branches of the 
sport. Practically all dangerous 
holds are prohibited on college 
mats. These holds include the 
toe hold, the hammer lock, and 
most forms of the wrist lock, all 
of which are used to a great ex- 
tent in professional matches. In 
the Big Ten Conference there is 


as 
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a time limit of 12 minutes on each 
match, and unless one of the con- 
testants wins a fall the decision is 
given to the man who is on top or 


behind his opponent for the 
longer period of time. Profes- 
sionals, unless agreeing other- 





Wilson and Mumby, two Indiana 


University wrestlers. Mumby ts 
behind. They are illustrating the 
method of getting out from under 
an opponent. 


wise, wrestle for the two best out 
of three falls to determine the 
winner. 

The time limit naturally forces 
Conference matmen to work 
faster than their non-amateur 
brothers. They cannot feel out 
their men before launching their 
attack; they must start quickly 
and wrestle at top speed if they 
are to gain a decision or win a 
fall. It follows that the princi- 
pal task of a college coach is to 
teach his men to go behind their 
opponents and to stay behind, as 
well as to win falls. He also must 
have his men thoroughly versed 
on defensive tactics. They must 
know all of the tricks for coming 
out from under an opponent and 
retaining the top position. There 
are comparatively few matches 
won by falls in the Conference. 
It is nearly an impossibility for a 
wrestler, no matter how clever or 
powerful he may be, to pin a well 





trained adversary in twelve min- 
utes. Consequently, in many 
cases, it is better for a man to 
work for a decision by keeping 
behind his opponent, rather than 
to try for a fall and lose his top 
position, and possibly fall into a 
trap which will result in his owm 
defeat. 

Because of the brevity of col- 
lege matches, a man must take 
the aggressive and rush his oppo- 
nent off his feet. One of the most 
certain ways of doing this is by 
diving at the legs. The dive is 
not a long one, and it must be 
lightning fast to be effective. 
From the referee’s hold, the ag- 
gressor should drop straight to 
the carpet, grasping the oppo- 
nent’s knee and ankle simultane- 
ously. If he is diving for his op- 
ponent’s left leg, he should drop 





r 
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Mumby, heavyweight, (stand- 
ing) and Wilson, light-heavy 
weight, illustrating knee and ankle 
hold for taking an opponent off his 
feet. 
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on his own left knee, grabbing his 
opponent at the knee with his left 
hand and at the ankle with his 
right. If he is trying for the right 
leg all of his movements should 
be just the opposite. Thus he 
will obtain the best possible lev- 
erage to raise the leg and 
throw his opponent off balance. 
The action depends almost en- 
tirely on timing. Unless he out- 
guesses the other man the ruse 
will fail. 

After bringing a man to the 
mat the next problem, of course, 
is to pin his shoulders. A profes- 
sional would have many ways of 
doing this, but because of the re- 
striction of dangerous holds in 
colleges, the college man’s task is 
more difficult. He can resort only 
to such holds as head-locks, body 
‘and head-scissors, half-nelsons, 
and bar-arm locks. One of his 
methods may be the reverse head- 


Harold Mumby, heavyweight, ap- 
plying reverse head lock and near 
arm hold on Ralph Wilson. 


lock and near arm hold. This 
also can be successfully executed 
only with perfect timing. To 
procure this one must work his 
opponent to a sitting position, 
and from behind, place both arms 





about his body. The usual proce- 
dure of his adversary will be to 
expand his chest and at the same 
time lunge backward in an effort 
to break the clasp around his 
body. The instant he lurches the 
aggressor should release his grip, 
and while he has his man off bal- 
throw one arm across the 


ance 





Jack Reynolds, Coach, pinning 
Wilson with head lock and arm hold 
after having shifted from a reverse 
head lock and near arm hold. 


face and hook the other under the 
arm-pit. From this position he 
can force his opponent’s shoul- 
ders to the mat if he will shift 
around and stop the underman’s 
efforts to twist himself free. 

If having the misfortune of 
being the under man, and on his 
hands and knees, he should keep 
moving constantly, thus not only 
preventing his opponent from se- 
curing a hold, but also for the 
purpose of enabling him to grasp 
immediately, any, opportunity to 
secure a hold on the opponent. 
He should watch carefully for 
any unguarded opening, any 
dangling arm, or leg, which is in 
reach. It is by the legs that he 
will have his best opportunity to 
escape the under position. If his 
opponent is careless enough to 
protrude a leg within reach, he 
should hook it immediately, at 
the same time throwing his legs 
forward to a sitting position. By 
holding his grip on the leg and 
twisting his way to the back of 


(Continued page 43) 








THE BACK GUARD POSITION 


WALTER S. COLLINS 


Mr, Collins graduated from the University of Illinois where he played 
basketball for two years under the coaching of Ralph Jones and one year 


under Frank Waunters. 


He coached one year at Batavia, Illinois High 


School and is now Director of Athletics and Coach at Northwestern 


College, Naperville, Illinois. 


He was a consistent and dependable back 


guard and is well qualified to discuss the technique of this position— 


Epitor’s Note. 


In the last few years it has 
been found that there is a recog- 
nized difference between the po- 
sitions of running guard and back 
guard. In former years the two 
guards generally had a single job 
divided between them, and for 
that reason no distinction was 
made between the two types of 
players. Now, however, there is 
a distinct job for the running 
guard or floor guard. This leads 
to the observation of the differ- 
ences in types of players which 
would be adapted to these posi- 
tions, 

The running guard must be a 
man of great endurance, because, 
although his main job may be 
defense, he works into the offen- 
sive play almost as much as does 
a forward. He must be a man 
with lots of fight and aggressive- 
ness. He must be able to hold 
his feet, be very clever in stop- 
ping and turning, and a very de- 
sirable characteristic may be his 
dribbling ability. A good man for 
this job is a “bull dogger.” In 
looking over the men who have 
the above necessary characteris- 
tics for a running guard they are 
generally found ‘to be very 
stocky, well built, well muscled 
and short in stature. Walquist., 
Illinois; Williams, Wisconsin; 
Sabo, Illinois, were men of this 
type. 

In looking for a back guard, I 
believe that a man of a different 
type is the most desired. I like 
to use a big man at this job, one 
who has not only height, but 
weight. His weight, however, 
should not affect his speed or 


agility. He needs height to en- 
able him to take the ball off the 
bank board whenever possible. 
The first rule which I try to im- 
press upon my men is to get that 
ball off the bank board. He 
needs speed with which to turn 
and to return the ball to the of- 
fense again. He must be alert 
and able to size up the whole 
field before him at all times. I- 
teach my back guard to direct 
the field, especially in defense. 
He does this by telling the men 
whom to guard, when to stick 
closely, when to break on of- 
fense, etc. 

It is necessary that a back 
guard be able to use (to a great 
extent) his body and arms in 
bluffing. In doing this a step 
taken in the direction of the man 
with the ball is necessary, at the 
same time he should keep his feet 
spread and should have his 
weight balanced so that he may 
return to his position and inter- 
cept the pass if possible. <A 
great many times, even though 
the opponent shoots, if the guard 
has made a good bluff at him, 
generally the shot falls short. 

In taking the position of back 
guard I always used to take my 
place at about the free throw line. 
I would look over my shoulders 
to be sure there were no oppo- 
nents behind me, and then ad- 
vance or retreat with the play 
up and down the field always 
keeping my back to my oppo- 
nents’ basket until after one of 
them had shot. If the play were 
ali concentrated under our bas- 

(Continued page 46) 
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COACHING SCHOOLS 


The great advances being made in the development of amateur 
athletics may very largely be credited to the work of the modern 
coaching schools. Whether these training departments be known 
as Normal Schools of Physical Education, as Physical Education 
Colleges or as Coaching Schools, it matters little because in the main 
the courses offered are similar. True, one institution offering courses 
designed to train men or women or both as instructors in Physical 
Education may require that its matriculants pass creditably a large 
number of courses that are usually offered by the College of Arts 
and Science, while another University may permit the student great 
latitude in electing subjects which pertain more particularly to his 
major subject. Then again some colleges stress the training in formal 
gymnastics while others place more emphasis on competitive activi- 
ties. Nevertheless, the purpose of all of these schools or departments 
is to offer training to those who desire to become physical education 
instructors or directors. 

After the war when the need of more adequate physical education 
was recognized by all, who had taken the time to note the lessons 
of the war, it was repeatedly pointed out by authorities who had made 
a scientific study of this matter that conditions would not be properly 
corrected until more men and women were given teacher training 
in physical education. Those responsible for the development of” 
these schools may therefore be credited with doing their patrioti¢ 
duty in making possible the training of a professional class of physical 
educators. 

Some of the men who are recognized as leaders in physical edu-: 
cation in this country have been prominent in athletic activities, ’ 
others in the so-called activities of the gymnasium and others in the 
realm of health and medicine. All of these, however, have a broad 
conception of the whole field of physical education and agree in the 
main as to its objectives. 

It can not be disputed that the men who are fortunate enough 
to have had training in a technical school under the supervision of 
men of recognized standing in the world of coaching and physical 
education are far better qualified to direct the youth in the schools 
and colleges than were most of the older men who are now engaged 
in this work. Until a few years ago, a man was chosen for a coach- 
ing position because he had been a member of some varsity team. 
Perhaps he had played guard on the football team and most of his 
knowledge of football was limited to his knowledge of the technique 
of that position in the line, yet he was required to coach ends and 
backs and in all likelihood was also called upon to coach the basket- 
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bali, baseball and track teams. The student who graduates from a 
modern coaching school receives expert training in the technique of 
all of the events in track and in the playing of all of the positions 
in football, baseball and basketball. Likewise, he is given courses 
in training, in administration, in calisthenics, swimming and a num- 
ber of other subjects that go to make up the curriculum. 





THE PADDOCK CASE 


When the A. A. U. ruled that Charlie Paddock was ineligible to 
represent the United States in the Olympic Games, that organization 
took a stand which antagonized a great many of its friends and caused 
a great deal of unfavorable editorial comment throughout the country. 

It seems that the International Committee that has jurisdiction 
over the Olympic Games delegated to the American A. A. U. power 
to direct that American athletes should not compete in track and field 
events abroad last summer. The combination team made up of Yale 
and Harvard athletes competed in England and Charlie Paddock 
competed in some games sponsored by the University of Paris Club. 
The Los Angeles Athletic Club, of which Paddock is a member, and 
the University of Southern California, in which he was a student in 
good standing, urged that he attend these games. Further, the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association endorsed the Paris games. 
Strange as it may seem, the Yale and Harvard athletes have not been 
disbarred and the group of five or six men who control the A. A. U. 
have ruled that Paddock cannot compete. 

The inner circle of the A. A. U. has the power to rule any athlete 
ineligible for competition on the American team. What political 
maneuvering was necessary to have that power delegated to it by the 
American Olympic Association is another story. It is enough at 
this time to understand that the A. A. U. can refuse permission to 
any American athlete to compete in Paris next July because that 
athlete does not kow-tow to the A. A. U. or because the President of 
this association does not have a personal liking for the athlete in 
question. In Paddock’s case it has been stated that if the latter will 
apologize for asserting in substance that the A. A. U. had made some 
mistakes in the past that he would be reinstated. 

This whole matter is of vital importance to the schools and col- 
leges of America who are finding it intolerable that a super-power 
claims jurisdiction over school and college athletes in good standing 
and passes on their right to compete in scholastic meets in this coun- 
try or abroad. The A. A. U. authorities who have stirred up all 
the trouble over Paddock are drunk with power, but since they have 
the support of only one small section of the United States, it may 
be predicted that they are riding to a fall. 
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Mr. Nicholson was graduated from the University of Missouri where he 


made a national reputation in track athletics. 
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Epitor’s Nore. 


Although American football is 
the finest football game in the 
world, an American coach after 
one year’s experience in coach- 
ing a major Canadian team can 
not help feeling that some of the 
features of the Canadian game 
would make the American game 
a still better one. 

Canadian football differs from 


our game in many ways: (1) 
There are twelve men on the 
“team, seven linemen and _ five 
backs. (2) Three downs only 


are allowed in which to gain ten 
yards. (3) <Any number of 
backs may be in motion in any 
direction before the ball 
snapped. (4) Five men on the 
line constitute a legal scrimmage 


is 


line. (5) The neutral zone is a 
yard wide. (6) There can be no 
running interference beyond a 


zone three yards in advance of 
the ball and the interferer must 
be on the line of scrimmage or 
within one yard of it. (7) The 
ball carrier may be pushed by 
one of his own side when he 
comes in contact with the de- 
fense. (8) The forward pass is 
not allowed. (9) A method of 
scoring called the “rouge” is used. 
A ball kicked over the goal line 
and caught by the defending 
side’s player who subsequently is 
tackled and downed behind the 
line, is called a “rouge” and 
counts one point for the kicker’s 
side. It is also a “rouge” if the 
ball is kicked in any manner over 
the goal line, even outside the 
side line extended, and the de- 
fense has no right in this case to 
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try to run the ball out. After a 
“rouge,” which is really our touch- 
back, for which the kicker’s side 
is rewarded by one point, the ball 
is put in play on the twenty-five 
yard line by the defending side. 

An American on seeing his 
first Canadian game is impressed 
by: (1) the amount of kicking 
done; (2) the use of the return 
kick, the lateral pass and run; 
(3) the fact that the linemen do 
most of the bucking; (4) the 
cleverness of the backs in dodg- 
ing and in handling the ball; (5) 
the inability of the defensive 
linemen because the linemen on 
offense use their hands (although 
this is against the rules) and also 
because they do not charge. The 
tackling is very good, but the 
game is undoubtedly rougher be- 
cause “pushing” allowed and 
because the bucker may be in mo- 
tion before the ball is snapped. 
Canadians delude themselves 
with the thought that these two 
last mentioned features make for 
less rough play than our unlim- 
ited interference. 

Scoring in fast company and 
close competition is done mostly 
by “rouges,” dropkicks or fum- 
bled punts picked up by alert 
ends. The game mostly a 
“kick and a prayer,” a kicker, a 
couple of good catchers and a 
fine pair of ends make up sixty- 
five per cent of a team’s strength. 

There are more good kickers 
in Canada proportionately than 
here in the “States.” Like all 
natural kickers they are three 
steppers. the one steppers. being 
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the real stars. The three step- 
pers give a coach heart failure, 
but their ability to dodge rush- 
ing linemen nearly makes up for 
their slowness. In punting, the 
Canadian holds and drops his 
ball well. He invariably sup- 
ports the ball lightly on the side 
with his left hand, puts his right 
hand on top of ball with its long 
axis parallel with the ground, and 
then practically places the ball 
on his instep with his right 
hand. He also invariably cuts 
across the ball to give it more 
spiral. This method of dropping 
the ball insures safety in return- 
ing punts on the run after catch- 
ing one. 

The Montreal Football Club 
was a better defensive team be- 
cause it used American methods ; 
it was the best end running team 
in the league because Canadian 
defense was carefully considered 
and because of interference leg- 
ally made in its application. It 
was a good plunging team, but | 


am afraid lacked the stress 
needed to perfect the kicking 
game. The orthodox Canadian 


end run and the fake line buck 
and end run will be hereafter 
outlined. 


End Run 


The quarter takes the ball from 
the center, runs to the end of his 
own line and shoots the ball to 
his own left half, or fakes a pass 
and runs off tackle. If the ball is 
passed to the half back, he re- 
passes laterally to his mate who 
does likewise until a man is free 
of the opposition. The fake pass 
and run are fundamentals of the 
play, if the defense is trying for 
the interception. Other funda- 
mentals of the end run are (1) all 
possible speed in handling the 
ball and getting it out to the last 
man; (2) an interval of from four 
to six yards between the men op- 
erating in the end run; (3) the 
methods of passing are two, one 


a basketball dump over the de- 
fensive. man’s head, the other a 
low one-handed spiral pass made 








X s Bae 


Qa O——= 


The quarter passes or fakes a pass at the 
point marked *. The halves are in motion 
before the ball is snapped. 








in the manner of rolling a log, 
with the palm under. The first 
method is safer, but slower, and 
speed is a fundamental, the other 
is faster but more hazardous. 


“Swing Buck” End Run 
An orthodox lineman’s buck is 
a “middle wing” swing buck. 





x x 
| X xX X 
" HOSSES 


The quarter fakes to pass to the lineman 


and then passes to the left half. The full back 


covers. 





H 








The lineman comes out of- the. 
line at a trot and pushes off a 
half-back just as the ball is 
snapped to the quarter. The 
quarter fakes the ball to the line- 
man but passes it to the left half 
who follows the lineman for two 
steps as a “pusher,” but then 
breaks out to the.right to receive 
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the first pass. This play prob- 
ably gains more ground than the 
other play because of the fact 
that the secondary defense is 


slowed up a little by the fake ~ 


buck. 

A glance at Canadian defenses 
will show one that a lateral pass 
should have a greater chance for 
getting away against an Ameri- 
can defense than against a Cana- 
dian one. There is no doubt 
more fumbling in the Canadian 
game than in ours, caused by so 
many hands working with the 
ball in some of their plays, but 
the play is not so dangerous in 
skillful hands as it looks. End 
runs do not win many games in 
Canada, but serve to open the 
game up for bucking, 

However, the Canadians are 
wonderful at handling the ball, 
and when the forward pass is 
eventually taken up, as I believe 
it will be, the Canadians will 
show us in international games 
the possibilities in our own. 
American defensive tactics, as 
taught by such men as Frank 
Shaughnessy of McGill Uni- 
versity, will force interference 
and the forward pass into the 
game in an effort to open up the 
game and gain ground. 

The addition of the “rouge” | 
feel would make our game a bet- 
ter one. The “rouge” would 
make a good “raison de etre” for 
the return punt with the result- 
ant fake return kick and run just 
as the end tries to block the kick. 
It would make the safety man 
“go” for the ball more. Of course 
it would put more “dynamite” in 
the game, but it would give the 
team which could make more 
first downs than the other team 
a’ chance to capitalize on this 
ability, even though it did have 
a poor punter. It would open 
up the possibilities of the kick 
formation by forcing the defense 


to keep two men back in their 


own territory in trying to avert a 
“rouge.” It would also put more 
headwork as well as footwork 
into the game, for in Canada a 
team is glad to give a “rouge” at 
times in order to get hold of the 
ball on its own twenty-five yard 
line. The introduction of the 
“rouge” would mean fewer tie 
games and would have a nullify- 
ing effect on a great play, the for- 
ward pass, by putting more 
“foot” in football. 

The following may prove of 
interest to American coaches: 
There are two major leagues of 
club players, and the intercol- 
legiate league. Each member of 
a league plays home and home 
games with each other member. 
Championships are awarded on a 
point basis, two points for a win, 
one for a tie, nothing for a loss. 
The large clubs and colleges op- 
erate three teams: senior, made 
up of the best players; inter- 
mediate, of second rate players; 
and junior, of players under 
twenty years of age. Queen’s 
University won the senior na- 
tional championship December 1, 
and national championships in 
the other two divisions were con- 
tested also. 

The college player in Canada 
often continues his playing in the 
senior club league long after he 
is thirty years of age. The 
French Canadian is not a lover of 
Rugby although an eager partici- 
pant in hockey, boxing and base- 
ball. There are no professional 
rugby teams in Canada. 


Ques.—How many games of bas- 
ketball should a college or high 
school team play? 

Ans.—This of course depends on 
the length of the season and many 
other things. A schedule of twelve 
or fifteen games is usually consid- 
eréd satisfactory. ; 








SIX PROGRESSIVE CALISTHEN- 
IC LESSONS 


R. W. ROGERS 


Mr. Rogers attended Morningside College for three years and then trans- 


ferred to Springfield College where he was graduated in 1911. 


After grad- 


uation, for two years he was Director of the Gymnasium and assistant coach 


at Drake University. 


Des Moines High School for two years and 


He then was Director of Physical Training at North 


for five years was in charge 


of required work and intramural athletics at lowa State College. He now 


holds a similar position at Grinnell College. 


This is the second of a series 


of articles which Mr. Rogers has prepared for the Journal—Epitor’s Note. 


HE six free- 

standing cal- 
isthenic lessons 
in this . article 
have been pro- 
gressively ar- 
ranged to a 
ereat extent, 
| beginning with 
' the more sim- 
ple ones and leading up to the 
more complicated ones. In order 
to create and maintain interest in 
calisthenics, it is necessary that 
the exercises be so arranged. 

In the presentation of the les- 
son, the leader should set a high 
standard and hold the class up to 
this mark. Each and every les- 
son should be thoroughly taught, 
and a new lesson and new exer- 
cises presented only after the pre- 
ceding lesson has_ been thor- 
oughlyymastered. The more diffi- 
cult exercises may often be re- 
peated. All movements should 
be executed in a clean cut man- 
ner. Good posture should be in- 
sisted upon. The lesson should 
not be too long or too slowly 
drawn out, for the element of 
speed is an ‘important one. All 
changes in positions should be 
done as quickly as possible, as 
pupils receive valuable training 
in quick reactions. Much of the 
success as well as interest de- 
pends upon the leader’s technique 
in giving and setting the exer- 
cises.- Form and proper execu- 
tion, however, should never be 





sacrificed for speed of execution, 
as poor work will be the result. 

All exercises which have a real 
postural or physical value should 
be explained in a few brief words 
to the class. Each exercise should 
be done two or three times, by 
command at first, or until the 
class executes the exercise prop- 
erly. When the leader has se- 
cured the desired results, the ex- 
ercises may be done by count; in 
this way the amount of work may 
be increased. If care is taken, the 
element of definiteness will not 
be disregarded. 

Each lesson should cover about 
one-third of the class period, fol- 
lowed by some good competitive 





FIGURE 1 


Figure one shows the Deep 
Knee Bend position. A_ position 
which should be taken with head 
erect, chest out, and back straight. 
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Lesson One 


Head backward—Bend. 
Raise. (2). 

Hip clasp position. 
Raise. (1). Lower. 
Arms upward—Bend. 
Lower. (2). 

Hip clasp and stride stand 
position. Trunk forward— 
Bend. (1). Raise. (2). 
Half knee—Bend. (1). Raise. 
(2). 

Hip clasp position. Full knee 
—Bend. (1). Raise. (2). 
Hip clasp position. Trunk to 
right—Bend. (1). Raise. 
(2). Alternate right and left. 
Jump to stride stand position 


(1). 


Heels— 
(2). 
(1). 





9. 


ward—Raise. Position. 


(2). 


(1). 


Heels raise and arms side- 
ward—Raise. (1). Position. 
(2). 

Stride stand position with 


hips firm. Trunk sideward 
bending on (1). Position on 
(2). 


Forward charge and arms 
sideward—Raise. (1). Posi- 
tion. (2). Alternate with 


right and left foot. 

Neck clasp in walk stand po- 
sition, Trunk to right—Twist. 
(1). Position. (2). 

Front leaning rest position. 
Body to floor—Lower. (1). 
Raise. (2). 

Front leaning rest position. 
Feet sidward—Spread. (1). 
Together. (2). 
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Figure two shows one of the balancing exercises. 


and arms sideward—Raise. 
<4). Position: (2). 
Running in place. 


. gee exercises. 


Lesson ‘Two 
Head backwatd—Bend. 
Raise. (2). 
Arms to. thrust position. 
Arms sideward—Thrust. (1). 


i (2). 1 
Hip clasp position. ‘Deep 
knee bend and arms side- 


(1). 


10. 
11. 


12. 


1. 


Hip clasp position. Rocking 
step—Begin. (16 counts.) 
Arms forward, raise and right 
foot forward— Place. (1). 
Position. (2). Alternate 
with right and left foot. 
Breathing exercises. 


Lesson Three 


Flexing and extending of 
fingers with arms ‘at side 
horizontal position = Take. 


(1). Begin. (2). (16 counts). 
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Arms sideward raise position. 
Wrists—Flex. (1). Extend. 
(2). 

Feet sideward spread and 
arms sideward—Raise. (1). 
position. (2). 

Arms fore-upward raise and 
stride stand position. Hands 
clasped back of head and 
trunk fore-downward—Bend. 
(1). Raise. (2). 

Arms to thrust with stride 
stand position. Trunk to 
right—Twist. (1). To front. 
(2). Alternate right and left. 
Hip clasp position. Right leg 
sideward—Fling. (1). For- 
ward—Fling. (2). Sideward 
—Fling. (3). Position. (4). 
Alternate with right and left 
leg. 

Arms sideward raise and body 
forward—Charge. (1) Po- 
sition. (2). Alternate with 
right and left foot. 

Stride stand with hip clasp 
position. Trunk sideward— 
Bend. (1). Raise. (2). 
Alternate right and left. 
Deep knee bending and arms 
side up-ward— Raise. (1). 
Position. (2). 

To side leaning rest position. 
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Arm and leg upward—Raise. 
(1). Lower. (2). 

11. Supine position with hands 
beneath hips. Legs fore-up- 
ward—Raise. (1). Lower. 
(2). 

12. Rock step with hip clasp. 

13. Bend stand position. Rota- 
tion of shoulders—Begin. (1 
to 16 counts.) 


Figure four shows an exercise 
that is very beneficial in developing 
the heavy abdominal muscles which 
in turn assist in developing the ab- 
dominal organs. This is also a 
very good exercise for warding off 
constipation, 
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Figure three shows the front leaning rest position, an exercise 
that 1s good -for developing the heavy back, shoulder and arm mus-'s 


The back muscles must not let the hips sag in this exercise. 
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THE 


breathing exercises. 
Lesson Four 


Alternate foot placing side- 
ward with arms sideward— 


Raise. (1). Deep knee bend 
and arms_ upward — Raise. 
(2). Body raise and arms— 
Sink. (3). Position. (4). 
Feet sideward and hands on 
hips—Place. (1). Trunk for- 
ward—Bend. (2). Trunk— 
Raise. (3). Position. (4). 
Arms sideward raise position. 
Leg circles. (1 to 16 counts). 
Alternate. 
Toe touch backward and arms 
fore-up-ward — Fling. (1). 
Position. (2). 
Arms forward— Bend. (1). 
Sideward—Thrust. (2). To 
shoulders—Place. (3). Posi- 
tion. (4). 

. Stride stand position with 


hips firm. Trunk to right— 


Twist. (1). To left—Twist. 
(2). 

Deep knee bending and arms 
sideward up-ward — Raise. 
(1). Position. (2). 

Prone position with arms 
sideward. Raising trunk and 


legs off of floor—Raise. (1). 
Lower. (2). 

Prone position with arms 
sideward. Trunk—Raise. (1). 
Arms forward—Fling. (2). 
Arms sideward—Fling. (3). 
Trunk to floor—Place. (4). 
Stride stand position with 
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clasped above head. 
Swing arms between legs 
with trunk forward down- 
ward—Bend. (1). Trunk— 
Raise. (2). 


Lunging sideward and arms 


hands 


sideward—Fling. (1). Trunk 
sideward—Bend. (2). Trunk 
—Raise. (3). Position. (4). 


Running in place. 
Breathing exercises. 


Lesson Five 


Alternate foot piacing side 
ward and arms—Bend. (1). 
Heels raise and arms upward 


—Thrust. (2). Heels sink 
and arms—Lower. (3). Posi- 
tion. (4.) 

3end stand position. Head 
backward—Bend. (1). Raise. 
(2). 

Stride stand position with 
arms vertical. Trunk for- 
ward-downward—Bend. (1). 
Raise. (2). (Hands should 
touch floor.) 

Feet placing sideward and 
hands on neck—Place. (1) 
Trunk sideward—Bend. (2). 
‘Trunk—Raise. (3). Posi- 
tion. (4). Alternate right 


and left. 

Deep knee bend with right 
sideward raising and left arm 
forward—Raise. (1). Posi- 
tion. (2). Alternate arms 
movements. 

Forward charging and clasp- 
ing hands back of back— 








Wrestling Coaches: Attention 





Paut Preun, Inter- 
allied champion, wres- 
tling coach at the 
University of Illinois, 
announces his new il- 
lustrated book on 
wrestling. Sold by 


Student Supply Store 


Champaign, Illinois 
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Take. (1). Trunk forward 


downward — Bend. (2). 
Trunk—Raise. (3).  Posi- R E-; E 
tion. (4). I 


sack leaning rest position. 
Right leg forward — Raise. 
(1). Knee—Bend. (2). Leg a sample of 
—Straighten. (3). Leg on 


floor—Place. (4). Alternate ’ 
with right and left leg. Cramer $ 


8. Supine position, with hands Athletic Liniment 


beneath hips. Feet forward 
—Raise. (1). Sideward— 





N 


Spread. (2). Together — will be sent free to any 
Place. (3). On floor—Place. coach or trainer. 
(4), 


9. Balance exercise, see figure . — 
two. Arms forward up-ward There is no obligation. 


raise and right leg backward We want you to try this 


—Raise. (1). Trunk for- wonderful RUB DOWN. 





ward—Bend. (2). Trunk— 

Raise. (3). Position. (4). Address 

Alternate with right and left : 

leg. a The Cramer Chemical Co., Inc. 
10. Alternate foot placing for- 1073 Wayburn Detroit, Mich. 


ward and arms sidewards— 
(Continued page 44) 
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Summer School of Physical Education 
and Athletic Coaching 


For Men 


| Y. M. C. A. COLLEGE, Springfield, Mass. 
June 30—August 1, 1924 





CREDIT COURSES in Physical Education Theory 
PUBLIC SCHOOL Physical Education Course 
Y.M.C. A. Physical Directors’ Course 


SCHOOL OF COACHING— 


Football, by Rockne of Notre Dame 
Baseball, by Berry of Springfield 
Basketball, by Otto of Springfield 
Swimming, by Affleck of Springfield | 
Track, by Rockne and Otto 


Boxing, Wrestling, Tennis and Soccer 


ELMER BERRY, Director Summer School 





| 
For Information address 
| 
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ARTHUR F. SMITH 


Mr. Smith was graduated from Missouri Wesleyan College, Cameron, 


Missouri, where he won nine varsity letters. 


He coached Leavenworth High 


School, Tucson High School, the University of Tulsa, Baker University, 


and at Kenyon College. 


He is now an instructor in the University of 


Illinois Coaching School and is Secretary of the Coaches’ Bureau.—Enitor’s 


Note. 


HE high 
school prin- 
cipal or the col- 
lege president 
needs an ath- 
letic coach. The 
present coach 
unsatisfac- 
tory or he has 
been turning 
Winners and an- 





is 





consistent 
other institution has enticed him 
away with a handsomer salary. 
‘Where will the executive turn to 


Ouc 


find another man? In the past 
he has written to busy athletic 
directors or coaches of college 
teams and asked them to recom- 
mend a capable man. This pro- 
cedure has always been unsatis- 
factory—a sort of hit or miss 
affair. Letters remained unan- 
swered, poor candidates were 
recommended, and valuable time 
was lost. 

An attempt has been made at 
the University of Illinois to 
ameliorate this state of affairs 
and to lend a hand to the em- 
ployer who is in the market for 
a coach and to give him just the 
service he has long needed but 
never has had. With this end in 
view the Coaches’ Bureau was 
established by Mr. George Huff, 
the Director of Athletics, in Feb- 
ruary, 1923. In the writer’s 
knowledge the Bureau at Illinois 
is the first and only one of its 
kind anywhere. Any _ student 
who has ever attended the Uni- 


versity is eligible to register. 
Men who have attended the 
Summer Session for Athletic 
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Coaches are included as well as 
students of the regular school 
term. There are no charges and 
the services of the Bureau are 
entirely free to both registrants 
and employers. Full information 
about candidates is collected and 
an earnest effort is made to place 
men only in positions that they 
are qualified to fill. The nature 
of a position, also, is investigated 
and if any unfavorable circum- 
stances are discovered the candi- 
date is informed. 

Notwithstanding the office is in 
its infancy, during the first seven 
months of its existence the Bu- 
reau received 325 calls for athletic 
coaches and physical directors 
from the schools and colleges of 
almost every state in the Union— 
to be exact, the calls came from 
41 different states. The Bureau 
was instrumental in placing 55 
men in positions. Beyond a doubt 
twice that number might have 
been placed easily if the supply 
of men of big enough caliber had 
been available. 

The combined salaries of the 
55 men who received positions 
amounted to $117,130—zn aver- 
age salary of $2,130 for each indi- 
dividual. The lowest salary was 
$1,600 and the highest $3,000. Al- 
though the calls came from al- 
most every state in the Union, 
the bulk of them came from the 
central states north of a line of 
which the Ohio River is a part. 
The best salaries, too, came from 
the institutions that were located 
in this region. It must be men- 
tioned, however, that a few men 
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Foot 
Troubles! 


Trainer Mace of 


Yale says: 


“We have had no blistered 
feet since Yale began to 
wear your Varsity Inner 
Sock.” 





I 
: 

















Converse “Varsity” Sock 


Absolutely Pure Virgin Wool 


The Converse “Varsity” Inner Sock is an absolute guarantee against 
foot troubles. It’s made of fine combed wool with the shape knitted in, not 
shrunk. The double thick heel and toe insure both solid comfort and long 
wear. The special design, with elastic all-wool ribbed top, makes this inner 
sock indispensable, especially when worn with Converse basket-ball shaes. 

Remember that the “Varsity” Sock is made by those same experts who 
designed the famous Converse “Non-Skid,” “All Star,” “Featherweight,” 
and “Professional” shoes which are worn and endorsed by leading college, 
high school and professional teams throughout the country. 


Whether you prefer the Converse Non-Skid sole or the buffed lami- 
nated smooth sole (as in the “Professional”) BE SURE YOU BUY 
CONVERSE SHOES and get the matchless traction, supreme comfort, 
and wonderful wearing qualities demanded by modern basket-ball. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO., Chicago, Boston, New York City 
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were placed on the Pacific Coast, 
one in New Jersey, one in Con- 
necticut, and several in the South 
at very attractive salaries. The 
conclusion 
athletics and the importance of 
competent coaching are being 
recognized more and more in lo- 
calities that heretofore have been 
tardy in their recognition of 
school and college sports. 

One amusing feature that gives 
a touch of humor to the routine 
work of the Bureau is the occa- 
sional call by an executive for a 
very great man for an exceed- 
ingly minor job. <A _ coach is 
wanted whose character, person- 
ality, ability, and experience are 
second to none. Following the 
recital of required virtues comes 
the perfectly stunning announce- 
ment that as much as $1,500 will 
be paid the masquerading Zup- 
pke, Yost, or Stagg, who may be 
fortunate enough to be consid- 
ered for this appointment. The 


is that the value of - 


epistle usually closes with the 
wholly reasonable statement that 
undoubtedly there will be a wild 
stampede of anxious candidates 
eager to seize this magnificent 
opportunity for professional ad- 
vancement. The excerpt below 
is from a letter of this type. 

“In the first place we want a 
man who does not hold the pro- 
fessional idea with regard to ath- 
letics. We want the man to have 
the educational point of view of 
athletics. He must be a powerful 
influence in a constructive way. 
It goes without saying that he 
must be a man of strong person- 
ality, unimpeachable character, and 
outstanding ability, who has had 
several years of successful experi- 
ence. He must have a degree 
from a recognized university and 
in addition to the coaching be 
prepared to teach classes in 
mathematics, history, and man- 
ual training. We will give as 
much as $1,560 to the man who 








Steel Lockers 





are a part of your Gymnasium Equip- 
ment—a part of your school. Good 
locker facilities are a part of the mem- 
ories graduates hold for their Alma 
Mater. 


Steel Lockers preserve athletic equip- 
ment. They are an investment—if 
only one uniform is saved they have 
paid their interest well. 


If you are interested in saving your 
football togs, keeping your basketball 
equipment or making a place for base- 
ball uniforms, 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


AURORASTEEL PRODUCTSCO. 
AURORA ILLINOIS 
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ineasures 
ments.’ 

Set over against this specimen 
is the snappy young man who 
played guard (in tennis shoes) 
on the team at “Mayapple” col- 
lege, later attended a summer 
school for coaches of a _ few 
weeks’ duration, and now is ready 
to accept the head coach job in 
any one of our leading universi- 
ties. He admits he is good and 
will not let you forget it. Any 
position paying less than $3,000 
cannot possibly receive his seri- 
ous consideration. 

Assuredly both cases are ex- 
treme. As a matter of fact most 
of our registrants are young men 
of worthy ideals and ambitions, 
and by far the greatest majority 
of the executives who write to us 
are most moderate in their re- 
quests and unfailingly grateful 
for any assistance we can give 
them. 

We have a right to expect, 


up to our require- 





‘Supports for Every Sport” 





BENNETT 
Elastic Supporters 


Will Help Your Game 





Bennett Elastic Web Co. 
2430 N. Oakley Avenue - Chicago, III. 











RAWLINGS a 


“BILL DOAK” 


§ Aug. 22, 1922 
| Nov. 27, 1922 


GLOVE 


Pat. 


No other style or model of glove has met with 
players of various positions, and the reasons are: 


First: Model original 
any heretofore made 
scientifically correct. 


from 
to ve 


distinctive 
is found 


and 
and 


is 


Second: It is ready for use the day you receive 
it and needs no breaking in. 
Third: It is Large, Roomy, Soft, Flexible and 


well fitting. 


Fourth: It is made of the finest materials and 
workmanship throughout. 
Fifth: Will outwear other makes of High 


trade Gloves owing to Superior Quality and 
treatment of the leather. 








The One Glove 
With Which 
Great Players 

Break Records. 


universal approval of Major League 


the 


so mahy 


laced between 
a deep pocket 
little finger 


Made on Large Pattern 
thumb and forefinger forming 
for the ball, well padded in large 
and thumb and at wrist. 


Each $8.50 


for Rawlings Special 
Quality Base Ball 


Sixth: 


Book of 
Prices 


Write 
Rawlings 
Right. 


Sample 
Uniforms. 


‘“‘Rawlings Athletic Goods Are Better 
Than Those Usually Sold as the Best.” 


Your DEALER can Supply You, if not write US. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


23rd St. and Lucas Ave. 


Branch Office 


Branch Office 
259 Fifth Ave. ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CITY MO. 717 Market St. 
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however, that only men of strong 
moral fiber and excellent char- 
acter may hope to succeed in the 
coaching profession. Unques- 
tionably young people, most of 
them representing our _ best 
homes, should not be entrusted 
to any other type. An examina- 
tion of our correspondence re- 
veals the fact that only men of 
real worth are in demand. 

The supply of good coaches is 
inadequate. There never has 
been a sufficient number of well 
trained men. Because of this 
shortage, together with a desire 
to dignify the coaching profession 
and place it on a plane of equality 
with other professions, the Four 
Year Course in Athletic Coaching 
and Physical Education was or- 
ganized by Mr. Huff and estab- 
lished at the University of IlIli- 
nois in the fall of 1919. The 
response on the part of students 
who were eager to make athletic 
coaching and physical education 
their life work was gratifying. 
The pioneer class consisting of 
33 men was graduated at the 1923 
Commencement. The present 
Freshman class has 140 members 
and the total number of students 
now enrolled in the course is 
approximately 285. 

An erroneous idea sometimes 
prevails in regard to the content 
of the coaching school curriculum 
and the nature of the activities 
of the students in the coaching 
school. The impression exists in 
some quarters that the student 
spends about all of his time en- 
gaged in either the theory or the 
practice of some athletic activity. 


Coaching Requirements 


As a matter of fact there is a 
requirement of not more than 32 
hours in Athletic Coaching sub- 
jects. Of course electives may 
run the total up to 40 or 50 hours. 
Twenty hours in Education are 
required, and the graduates are 


fully qualified to teach in the 
schools of the North Central As- 
sociation. The remaining &4 
hours are in other academic sub- 
jects. The entire course consists 
of 136 hours in the College of 
Education and leads to the 
Bachelor of Science degree. 

That only young men of the 
highest ideals are welcomed at 
the Coaching School is indicated 
in one of Mr. Huff’s letters to 
prospective students. 

“Dear Sir: 

A few frank words at this time 
to those who have been granted 
a permit to register in the Ath- 
letic Coaching Course at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois this fall may be 
helpful to both of us. 

If you are expecting a snap 
course, you will not find it here. 
Our Coaching Course requires 
hard work and a great deal of out- 
side study. More than two-thirds 
of the required work is academic 
—course chosen to benefit a coach 
and give him a cultural education. 
None of these is easy. ‘This is 
not the place for those who ex- 
pect to slide through college on 
their athletic ability. Willing- 
ness to work and scholastic abil- 
ity are not the only requisites for 
a good student. High ideals, 
good character, and the proper 
attitude are the fundamental 
qualifications both in school and 
in the coaching profession in af- 
ter life. 

For example: A student in the 
Coaching Course this year was 
detected breaking training rules. 
To be exact, a candidate for one 
of the varsity teams was caught 
smoking during the season. He 
was dropped from the squad and 
not permitted to participate. 
This is not the type of student 
we want at the University of 
Illinois. 

One of the men in the Coach- 
ing Course was detected cheating 
in an examination. He was 
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dropped from the course. Neither 
is this the type we want here. 
Some students in the Coaching 
Course worked conscientiously in 
their athletic subjects, but failed 
in academic courses, primarily be- 
cause of lack of study. They 
were placed on probation at the 
end of one semester and dropped 
from the university at the end of 
a second semester without con- 
siderable improvement. Most 
decidedly, this is not the kind of 
students we want at Illinois. 
Such students come and go. li 





You Can Recommend 
MEDART Playground Equipment and 


you might be classed with any be sure your judgment is right. De- 
- i - h hove % signed for safety, service and durability. 
types similar to the above ex- Built to give continued satisfaction. 


amples, do not come. It will 
save you time. 

We do have, however, a num- 
ber of the right kind of students 








—ones to whom any school will For over 50 years MEDART Equipment 
be glad to entrust the moral and has been the first choice of school and 
‘ i" civic officials. Write for Catalog “M-30” 
physical welfare of their boys, Locker Catalog ‘‘A-19” 
ones whom we will be glad to FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
| recommend for coaching  posi- Potomac & DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 





tions when they graduate. If you 
come under this class—which we 
sincerely hope you do and have 


as hink otherwise—w 
will welcome you at Illinois. | THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Yours very truly, 


GEoRGE Hvrr, WISCONSIN 


Director ot Athletics. SUMMER SESSION 
_ For those young men who an- eae th te heal 
ticipate taking up athletic coach- ew tieink teks to Aiea te 
ing as a life profession the out- 


= ae : T One Fee, $22 for ALL Courses 
; r enc x The 
look is wholly encouraging. The iusnt Lan, Gath 











demand for trained coaches is on é hea 7 
. mapa aieke ‘ ’ Courses in all Colleges, leading to the 
the increase and undoubtedly the Bachelor’s and Higher Degrees and 
point of saturation 1s remote. providing opportunity for professional 
advancement, 
Wisconsin School of Physical Educa- 
tion offers 25 courses for credit in 
‘ ” . Recreation, Physical Education, anzl 
: Set Offensive Plays Athletic Administration. 
(Continued from page 9) Courses for Coaches of fo tball. basket- 


ball, track and baseball are offered by 
the regular coaching staff of the Uni- 
versity. 


2, dribbles around into the bas- 


ket. Number 3 continues across Reseaseh Pactittics 
and follows in for a _ rebound. Lakeside Advantages 


Number 2 turns after he passes - her i ; ie 
to Number 3 for a follow in shot. For suather injarmation eames 
Number 4 backs up the play with DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
Number 5 coming up almost to Madison, Wis. 

the center of the floor. — 




















SPECIFIC INJURIES IN 
ATHLETICS 


BY 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


With the principles, used in the treatment of various athletic injuries, 
well in mind, an outline of specific injuries and the treatment will enable 


the coach to handle these injuries with better results. 


The discussion on 


“Principles” will be found in last month’s Journal. 


HE Head. 
Concus- 
sion: This is 
due to a blow 
upon the head 
resulting in 
definite symp- 
toms fol- 
lows: 
First degree: 
staggering, slight 


as 





Giddiness, 
shock. Generally the man “sees 


b 


stars.’ 

Second degree: 
unconsciousness or “knocked 
out.” The man is very unsteady 
on his feet after coming to, and 
may be nauseated. A definite 
weakness is noticed. 

Third degree: More danger- 
ous. All symptoms are aggra- 
vated and temporary loss of 
motor power is evident for some- 
time after the injury. Dr. Moore- 
head speaks of true concussion as 
a state of immediate temporary 
unconsciousness and any period 
of relapse or coma takes the case 
out of the concussion class. Any 
injury approaching the third 
stage should be viewed with sus- 
picion and a doctor called as 
quickly as possible. 

Treatment: For the mild 
forms a stimulant such as cold 
water to the head and back of the 
neck, or a dose of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia. For the moderate 
type the above mentioned stimu- 
lants are useful but rest in the 
horizontal position should be 
added. The severe concussion 


Temporary 


should be treated for shock but 
not in the manner of vigorous 
arousing of the patient. Rest is 
the essential thing necessary 
with a careful watching of the 
pulse. For safety it is always 
well to have a doctor on the 
scene as soon as possible. 

Dislocation of the lower jaw: 
This is not so common in ath- 
letics as in ordinary every day 
activity when a person laughs or 
yawns too vigorously or attempts 
to open the mouth for an unus- 
ual sized piece of food. The re- 
sult is a slipping of the condyle 
of the jaw bone at the glenoid 
cavity near the ear. Athletes 
are affected by blows, especially 
with the mouth slightly or well 
open. The condition is easily 
recognized by the open mouth 
with the protruding lower jaw 
and intense pain. 

Reduction may generally be 
accomplished by the operator in- 
serting his thumbs (these are 
first wrapped with gauze to pre- 
vent injury as the jaw goes back 
in place) along the lower teeth 
and pressing down and back. A 
quick movement puts the jaw 
back in place. The thumbs es- 
cape the teeth by sliding to the 
outside of the teeth and toward 
the base as the jaw goes back. 

The after treatment is rest and 
immobilization with hot and cold 
applications to relieve the con- 
gestion and restore tone to the 
part. The patient should be cau- 
tioned against opening the mouth 
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more than a few degrees and 
liquid food should form the diet 
for a few days at least. 


The Shoulder Girdle 


Dislocation or fracture of the 
clavicle or “collar bone.” Owing 
to the usual persisting deformity 
which results in these cases it is 
best to give only temporary 
treatment in the above injuries. 
The usual custom is to place 
plenty of sheet wadding be- 
tween the arm and the side of 
the body, lift the elbow and pull 
shoulder carefully outward, plac- 
ing the patient’s hand upon his 
chest, with the forearm flexed 
and the elbow close to the side. 
Plenty of wadding is used, even 
between the hand and the body. 
The method of bandaging is gen- 
erally a double shoulder spica 
which keeps the shoulders slightly 
back or in place and prevents 
the injured parts from overlap- 
ping. As mentioned at first, this 
is a job which should be handled 
by the doctor, the coach simply 
doing a first aid treatment, which 
if done as prescribed above, will 
simplify the work of the doctor 
and give relief to the patient. 
The after treatment is that of re- 
storing strength and function to 
the part. The principles as dis- 
cussed iast month should be care- 
fully carried out in injuries to 
the clavicle and thus prevent, as 
much as possible, the deformity 
which often results where even 
the best of care is given. 


‘The Shoulder Joint 


Injuries to the shoulder are 
very. common in athletics, .due 
especially to the particular type 
of joint. Jones and Lovett in 
their splendid book. “Orthopedic 
Surgery” say, “The shoulder 
joint is the most unstable and 
poorly protected joint in the 
body and possesses certain fea- 
tures which ‘make injury in this 
region peculiar and complicated.” 





JAVELIN 


Javelins 
Smash 
Records 


| Pea through the list of 

javelin records set up 
in recent years and you 
will find that most of the 
outstanding distances have 
been made with a Gill 
Javelin. It was designed 
by Harry Gill, Coach for 
the University of Illinois, 
and every javelin is made 
under his personal super- 
vision. It weighs just a 
fraction over 134 lbs., and 
is balanced perfectly at the 
grip. The 14-inch point 
is of nickel-steel; and the 
shaft of second-growth 
Canadian hardwood, prac- 
tically unbreakable. The 
flight of the Gill Javelin 
through the air is perfect, 
and it is balanced to land 
on the point. 


Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 
378 Griggs St. Urbana, III. 
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BASEBALL and 
SUMMER SPORTS 
CATALOG 


now ready for distribution 


Special prices to Colleges 
al and Schools. 


-Write for Copy— 


Distributors for 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
REACH OFFICIAL BASE BALLS 


THE SUTCLIFFE CO. 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








The shallowness of the joint and 
the dependence on ligaments and 
muscles, together with numerous 
bursae, all add to the cause of 
the prevalence of injury in this 
region. 

Dislocation: <A slipping of the 
head of the humerus from the 
shallow glenoid cavity. The 
common dislocation is that, in 
which the head of the humerus 
slips out of the cavity and under 
the corocoid process. This is 
called “Anterior or Forward” 
and “‘Subcorocoid.” The disloca- 
tion is caused by a fall, blow or 
ieverage applied with the part in 
a poor position. The injury is 
painful because of the damage to 
the muscles, blood supply and 
often the circumflex nerve. In 
nany cases further damage is 
done to the humerus head itself 
or to the edge of the glenoid cav- 
ity. This outline should make it 
apparent to everybody that the 
reduction is the work of the sur- 












Get copies 


for your squad 


Here is a book, prepared by an expert, who has made a study of 
the methods followed by Famous Sluggers and tells in simple lan- 
guage the ‘‘do’s” and “dont’s” of batting. 

A revised edition is now being printed and will be ready for distribution 
shortly. Coaches of college teams can have copies for their squads and give 
their players the benefit of elementary training before the season opens. 


Address, stating number wanted, 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., 737 S. Preston St., Louisville, Ky. 
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geon who specializes in Ortho- 
pedics. The discussion here is 
simply to acquaint one with what 
happens and finally to teach how 
the coach or physical director can 
aid in restoring the part to nor- 
mal after the dislocation has been 
reduced. 

The first symptom which will 
be noticed is a change in the sur- 
face anatomy of the part. The 
humerus is generally abducted 
with the elbow about five inches 
away from the body, the dis- 
placement of the head of the 
humerus leaving a marked de- 
pression below the point of the 
shoulder. Disability is generally 
complete but it will be limited 
at best. The face is generally 
drawn toward the damaged 
side, thus relieving all  pos- 
sible strain on the muscles. ‘The 
bone of the humerus is so tilted 
that a line, drawn from the elbow 
following the bone to the head of 
the humerus, would strike well 
below the glenoid cavity. Pain 
completes the clinical picture. 

Reduction is carried out as fol- 
lows: 

Koechner method “Traumatic 
Surgery” page 210. Patient sits 
with clothing removed to waist, 
both forearms are resting on the 
knees. For a right shoulder the 
procedure is as follows: “Pa- 
tient’s elbow at a right angle in 
the physician’s left hand, the 
wrist of patient being loosely en- 
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Basket Ball 
Players need 


BAND-AID 


instant first-aid bandage 





thing for scratches 
and cuts that the boys get in 
a game. 


Just the 


In less time than it.takes to 
tell, a proper sized piece of 
Band-Aid can be cut from the 
strip and applied to the wound. 
The adhesive plaster ‘on either 
side of the gauze pad holds the 
dressing in place, no matter how 
rough the scrimmage. 


A sample of Band-Aid will be 


sent to any Athletic Director on . 


request. 


Have You Seen It? 
Ask your druggist to show 
you the new Jiffy Jock Strap. 
Can be put, on and taken off 
in a jiffy. 


( NEW urow +f N.J.. U.S.A. 











THE McCORD COACHES’ and TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RALPH N. McCORD, Manager 


Keep an up-to-date Record of 
your training in our files and 


we will work wunceasingly in 
your behalf. 
Every Progressive 
COACH 
and 
TEACHER 


Should register with us at once. 
If you do not have a position 
worthy of your experience con- 
sult us. 





When in need of a teacher or 
a coach write to us. We can 
increase your range of choice 
and also save you time and 
trouble. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
and 


PRINCIPALS 
Report your vacancies to us. 


We are at all times in touch 
with well qualified specialists. 





SEND FOR OUR REGISTRATION BLANK 


UNITY BUILDING BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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circled by the right hand, and the 
following manipulations are then 
made: 1. The elbow is brought 
as closely as possible to the pa- 
tient’s side; 2. Rotation outward 
is slowly begun by keeping the 
elbow close to the side and grad- 
ually twisting the arm outward 
until the axis of the forearm is 
the same as the chest, or a little 
back of same. The head of the 
bone can be felt to slip in place 
—this is the essential step, and it 
must be done slowly and not 
jerkily. If the head of the bone 
does not rotate (physician’s left 
hand is now at shoulder), stop 
at this point, and repeat the en- 
tire procedure again and again; 
3. With the arm still rotated far 
outward, carry it forward, up- 
ward, and across the body—lit- 
erally lift it up and in, so that it 
rests against the chest; 4. Rotate 
arm inward and put hand on op- 
posite shoulder. The above steps 
are concisely said to consist of: 
1, adduction; 2, external rota- 
tion; 3, elevation and adduction: 
4, internal rotation.” 

2. A simple procedure is as 
follows: Have patient stand, flex 
the injured arm on his chest 
holding the elbow—then have 
him sit down quickly. Here the 
mechanics of the joint will help 
in the reduction and one should 
picture the mechanics of the sub- 
corocoid dislocation. The head 
of the humerus is displaced to- 
ward the middle of the body and 
lower than its usual position. In 
the above reduction procedure 
the flexing of the arm across the 
chest approximates the ball or 
head of the humerus to the cav- 
ity and the procedure of sitting 
down quickly allows the patient 
to relax his attention on the 
shoulder enough for the operator 
to give the required assistance to 
nature to replace the part. 

3. Another reduction method 
is as follows: Grasp the pa- 


tient’s arm at the elbow with left 
hand and operator’s right hand 
on patient’s wrist. Pull the arm 
gradually out straight front, then 
flex the arm on chest, lift the el- 
bow and with a quick turn (in 
ward rotation) pull arm across 
front of patient’s body, his elbow 
about on level with the shoulder, 
shoulder should then slip into 
socket. Elbow is flexed. and part 
fixed in that position. 

The after treatment of a re- 
duced dislocation is fully as im- 
portant as the reduction. The 
part is generally placed in a posi- 
tion which allows “fixed physi- 
ological rest in the functioning 
position. This is generally ab- 
duction with slight rotation, el- 
bow flexed and held in a plane 
on a level with front of the 
chest.” Lowman P. T. Review, 
Dec., 1923: Some surgeons use 
a sling bandage only, thus allow- 
ing slight movement as soon as 
the effusion subsides, thus pre- 
venting adhesions and loss of 
tone. Other surgeons strap the 
arm to the body for two weeks, 
allowing light massage from the 
beginning and passive motion 
after the first week, active move- 
ment after ten days and the 
bandage abandoned after the 
third week at the outside. 


Care must be exercised to pre- 
vent loss of tone and adhesion 
formation. To do this it is well 
to follow Dr. C. L. Lowman’s ad- 
vice which is in part as follows: 
Massage as early as condition al- 
lows, starting with light upward 
movements to empty to lymph 
channels, combined with heavier 
massage and active-passive move- 
ment on the parts distal to the 
shoulder. A moderate amount 
of heat may precede the massage. 
As the pain decreases, the active 
movements may be started to 
pick up the slack in the capsular 
ligament and following this with 
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massage and tonic hydrotherap 

such as the cold uiiten rub ve PRIZES 
friction, or a salt rub to restore a a 

tone to the injured area. Stress 
should be given the treatment Basketball Tournaments 
of the muscles which hold the 
shoulder joint in place especially 
those of the scapular region. 

As soon as pain has ceased and 
inflammation has subsided, active 
exercises should be worked for. 
Passive exercises should be 








started gradually and carried Gold Basketball 

through the normal limits of | Gold and Silver Basketballs, Cups, 
movement to the point of pain. Trophies and Shields. 
Passive movements should not be We are the makers of the prizes for 


attempted against a muscle | se National Interscholastic Basket- 
spasm. In athletes, one has a | p31) Tournament held by the 











subject with good recuperative University of Chicago each year. 
Wetellyou wh Di & Clust 
e tell you where 

COACHE dhe shane yun went, mg _ 
Form, Menge trace Sieg hr oe 
for details. Chicago, Ill. 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau Now York” Pitbesh be. yey he 
Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. Descriptive literature sent on request 











Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 


Track Supplies 
for 1924 


Indoor and Outdoor 
Track Shoes 


Jumping Shoes 
Track Clothing 


Send for Spring and Summer It’s a square deal trademark— 
Catalog. Now ready. W & D-V—Satisfaction—Quality 





en ee Wright G Ditson- Bay 
San Francisco Victor Ore Toronto 


Wright & Ditson, Boston, Mass. Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver, Col. 
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This Coming Season Use the 


BARRON 
TRACK AND FIELD SCORE BOOK 
Indoor Carnivals, Dual and Outdoor Meets. 
A detailed report for a squad of 75 men. 
IN USE BY THE LEADING COLLEGES = 
The Only One On The Market. 
A. M. Barron, 4244 York Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price $1.00, Sent Postpaid 











MINIATURE CHARMS 





Well ve pematagy + lettered. Free catalog 


showing full assortment. Prices on any balls illus- 
trated including ten _” of engraving on each: 
= solid gold, $5.25 
Gold-filled or sterling silver, $2.65. 
Athletic Medals or Cups, Class Rings, Pins, Fra- 
ternity Emblems. 


METAL ARTS CO., 7761 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








Superior Coaching School 


June 16th to July 5th, 1924 


Under the Direction of 


Dr. W. E. Meanwell 
(U. of Wis.) 


and 
Knute K. Rockne 
(Notre Dame) 

Offering a three weeks’ course 
in the coaching of Football and 
Basketball at Superior, Wisconsin, 
WHERE THE SUMMER TEM- 
PERATURE AVERAGES 65°. 

A rare opportunity to com- 
bine profitable study under the 
world’s greatest coaches with 
an enjoyable vacation among 
the famous Lakes and Trout 
Streams of Northern Wisconsin 
along the cool shores of Lake 
Superior. 

Enrollment will be limited 


For information address 


I. 1. TUBBS 


Superior Normal School 
Superior, Wisconsin 


The Summer Playground of the Midwest 











power (as a rule). Therefore 
passive movement may be started 
in five days in many cases. The 
procedure is as follows: The op- 
erator grasps the wrist of the in- 
jured side in one hand, while he 
supports the shoulder by placing 
the other hand over the acromion 
process and stabilizes the joint, 
The arm is then raised by the 
operator to side shoulder level, 
the palm is then supinated very 
carefully ,then the operator raises 
the arm almost vertical. The re- 
turn is made in reverse order. 
ONCE and only once is this 
done on the first day of treat- 
ment. This movement is pre- 
ceded and followed by massage 
or thermolite and massage. IF 
on the following day, the range 
of movement is more painful than 
on the first day, or, is less than 
on the first day it is a distinct 
sign that the manipulation was 
performed too soon after the in- 
jury, or was performed violently. 
Further rest and immobilization 
is then indicated. 

It must be borne in mind that 
shoulder dislocations and bony in- 
jury to the shoulder joint involve a 
relaxation of the capsule of the 
joint, amounting to a slight sub- 
luxation. Treatment, therefore, 
should aim to tone the part to 
take up the slack and prevent im- 
perfect articulation of the joint— 
a condition which may follow 
poor after-treatment of an injury 
to the shoulder. 

Bursitis: Subdeltoid bursitis 
(Often mistaken for “rheuma- 
tism”) Dr. R. Whitman in “Orth- 
opedic Surgery” speaks of this 
condition as a dull pain about the 
joint and sensitive to pressure 
just below the acromion process 
or over the bicipital groove of the 
humerus and occasionally a 
swelling evident on the anterior 
aspect of the joint. Lifting the 
arm from the body or rotating 
the arm increases the pain. Pain 
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may be felt about the shoulder 
and down the arm causing the 
patient to avoid lying on the af- 
fected side. The bursa, which 
lies beneath the acromion process 
or tip of the shoulder and be- 
neath the coroco-acromial liga- 
ment, becomes inflamed and _ be- 
comes a mechanical obstruction 
to abduction of the arm as well 
as a spot of pain on pressure of 
the humerus against the under 
surface of the acromion process 
as the deltoid lifts the arm in ab- 
duction. There are a number of 
conditions similar to this which 
cause a like discomfort but the 
treatment of subdeltoid bursitis 
is a treatment for the joint as a 
whole and generally brings relief 
and seems to relieve the common 
shoulder disturbances found in 
athletics. 


The March Journal will contain a 
suggested treatment for shoulder 
joint injuries. 
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Staff of Instruction, 1923 


Michigan’s 
Summer School for Coaches 





Athletic Association 





For full information write 


FIELDING H. YOST, Director 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 














-CHATS WITH COACHES 


At the Annual Rules Interpre- 
tation meeting of the Western 
Intercollegiate Basketball Asso- 
ciation held December 1, 1923, in 
Chicago, the following interpre- 
tions were adopted with reference 
to the rules: 

1. When more than one free 
throw is to be made, ten seconds 
shall be allowed for each one after 
the ball has been placed on the 
free throw line by the official. 

2. When a double foul is 
called, or fouls for which more 
than one free throw are awarded, 
the official signifies “time out” to 
the timekeeper by raising both 
hands above the head. 

3. When “time out” is called 
for more than one free shot, time 
begins again when the ball leaves 
the player’s hands on the last free 
throw. 

The following decisions of the 
Association at former meetings 
were re-affirmed: 

The entire front surface of the 
backboards shall be _ painted 
white. 

A fine line one-half inch wide 
shall be painted on the floor three 
feet inside the side boundary line, 
and extending the full length of 
the court, to be used as a restrain- 
ing line when the side boundary 
line-is less- than-three feet from 
any fixed obstruction. 

The Schommer goal shall be 
used. 

The required official weight of 
the new ball for Conference 
games shall be from 21 to 22 
ounces, same to be marked plainly 
on the ball. The new ball to be 
used in the game shall be fully in- 
flated to the mutual satisfaction 
of the Referee and visiting Club, 
and shall be turned over to the 
Referee before the game, and 
shall not be used by either team 
until the Referee tosses the ball 


in play at the beginning of the 


’ game, nor shall the ball be used 


by either team during the inter- 
mission, nor when time is taken 
out during the game. 

The Referee shall instruct the 
scorers not to blow the horn, in- 
dicating that a substitute desires 
to enter the game, while the free 
thrower is on the foul line, but at 
any other time when the Refer- 
ee’s whistle has blown declaring 
the ball “Dead,” and before it is 
again put in play. 

The Association disapproved 
of coaches of contending teams 
acting as scorers. 

The Referee shall call a foul on 
the home team when the conduct 
of the audience is unsportsman- 
like to the visiting team, or to the 
officials. 

The Umpire shall call fouls 
committed by any player, in any 
part of the court. 

The Timekeepers shall use one 
watch placed on the table before 
them where both may see it. 

In throwing for goal or making 
a pass, one step in any direction 
is allowed, provided the free foot 
does not touch the floor before 
the player has disposed of the 
ball. 

When the player places both 
arms around an opponent, even 
though the player may have one 
or both hands on the ball it shall 
be ruled HOLDING. 

The UMPIRE shall notify the 
respective captains three minutes 
before the termination of the in- 
termission. 

On a jump ball, the players 
jumping must retain their legiti- 
mate positions until the Referee’s 
whistle blows, putting the ball in 
play. 

The game shall terminate when 
time actually expires. In case of 


a defective signal the Timekeeper 
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may go out on floor to notify the 
Referee. 

A limit of three feet on either 
side of the place where the ball 
crossed the boundary shall be al- 
lowed. 

NOTE—In all “times out,” 
either for substitution or injury, 
two minutes shall be allowed. 

Officials shall not count audibly 
on the free shot. Attention of 
officials is called to the duration 
of 10 seconds. 

Officials shall count audibly on 
ball out-of-bounds. Attention of 
officials is called to the duration 
of five seconds. 

All Conference games shall 
start not later than 8:00 o’clock 
p. m., and that in case of a sched- 
uled preliminary game, the visit- 
ing Conference team shall be al- 
lowed 20 minutes for practice be- 
fore the Conference game. 

During the game and at half 
time, no coach should discuss 
phases of the game, or interpre- 
tations or any other matters per- 
taining to the officials’ functions, 
with the officials. The captain of 
the team may converse with the 
officials—not the coach. Any 
discussion with officials before 
the game shall be made in the 
presence of both coaches. 

Uniforms—Standardized colors 
for playing shirts were adopted 
as an aid to officials and specta- 
tors in differentiating the players 
on opposing teams and to sim- 
plify the equipment of traveling 
teams as follows: Each team shall 
possess two sets of playing shirts 
for Conference games. One set 
shall be solid white in color, un- 
broken by stripe or coloring of 
any description other than the 
team’s name lettered across the 
chest and the 5-inch number of 
the player on the back. These 
white shirts shall be worn by the 
visiting teams in all games. 

The second, or “home game” 
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DOBIE ZUPPKE 


11th Annual Summer Course 
for Coaches 
University of Illinois—6 Weeks— June 16-July 26 


Instruction by Illinois coaches and 
also Coach Gilmour Dobie,of Cor- 
nell. Address for catalog, 


Director GEORGE HUFF 
Room 204, Men’s Gym. Urbana, Ill. 

Four Year Course in Athletic Coaching and 
Physical Education. Established 1919. Cat- 
alog on request. 
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‘‘Whatever the Sport 
We Make the Shoe’’ 





Our Line of Shoes includes 
the following: 
Baseball Shoes Cross-Country Shoes 
Tennis Shoes Marathon Shoes 
Golf Shoes Jumping Shoes 
Bowling Shoes Road Running Shoes 
Basket Ball Indoor Running 
Shoes Shoes 
Running Shoes Bicycle Shoes 
Football Shoes Gymnasium Shoes 
Boxing Shoes Sheepskin Moccasins 
Skating Shoes Sheepskin Socks 
Outing Shoes Sheepskin Boots 
Camping Shoes Sheeplined Boots 
Ask Your Dealer for 
‘*Athletic’’ Brand 


The Athletic Shoe Co. 


916-934 N. Marshfield Ave. CHICAGO 
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Stall é? Dean 


2339 LOGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BASEBALL UNIFORMS 


Made-to-Order or 
Ready-to-Wear 


BASEBALLS 


BATS 


MITTS and GLOVES 


and 
Other Athletic Equipment 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 








Special 
Combination Offer 





The Athletic Journal 2: 


A magazine for athletic 


coaches and one 1$ 
directors l 00 


Per 


The Playground =". 
—— eee 
Total. . $3 00 
“en. 
Send your subscriptions to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


7017 Greenview Avenue 


Chicago, IIl. 
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set of shirts shall be of solid color 
other than white, preferably the 
school color, and unbroken by 
stripe or coloring of any descrip- 
tion other than the lettering 
across the chest and the number 
on the back. These colored shirts 
shall always be worn by the home 
teams. — 
In a recent editorial in the 
Chicago American, Ed Smith, the 
veteran sports editor, makes a 
wise suggestion in the following 
words: 
If You Accept Conditions and 
Lose—Don’t Complain! 
There Is Too Much Senseless Kick- 
ing in Many Sports 
Recently, sitting at the ringside 
observing a bunch of fighting 
men in action, we heard a man- 
ager make a long, loud wail about 
his man having been beaten by a 
heavier boxer. —The manager got 
an audience of quite a few of the 
fans and orated to some extent 
on the injustice of being up 
against such an unequal proposi- 
tion, as his man had all of five 
pounds the worst of the weights. 
This suggests the idea that 
there are a lot of senseless kicks 
and complaints and alibis in many 
branches of the sporting game 
because the manager does not 
have the foresight to realize that 
in accepting the conditions 
offered for a match or game his 
man or men are overmatched. If 
in a boxing match the weight is 
a big handicap to the manager’s 
man he should decline to accept 
the terms at once. 
Once you accept terms, don’t 
complain if you lose. There is 
no kick coming in such an event. 








OLYMPIC GAMES 
Any coach who may be interested 
in seeing the Olympic Games and 
in touring Europe may secure infor- 
mation by writing to the Editor Ath- 
letic Journal, 7017 Greenview Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 
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SPALDING 
“BUFF COLOR” SERIES OF TRACK AND 
FIELD TEXTBOOKS 


; SPALDING ey | The first of the new series of up-to-date instruc- 
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tion for which you have been waiting. 


HOW TO SPRINT 


Edited by Archie Hahn. Analytical comment and 
supervision by Boyd Comstock. 


A veritable encyclopedia of sprinting. The 
greatest compilation of authoritative informa- 
tion on the subject ever produced. Over 2530 
pages of text and illustration, the latter com- 
prising more than 100 pages of scenes of 
actual championship competition extending 
over the last quarter of a century and em- 
bracing styles of the leading exponents of 
the sprints included in that period, each pic- 
ture having a voluminous analysis of form 
shown by each contestant. This new series 
marks an epoch in track and field literature 
and brings within the reach of all—especially 
to the athlete and director situated away 
from the centers of national championship 
competition—those points of information which 
he never would be able to obtain otherwise. By a careful checking up of the illustra- 
tions with the captions anyone will be able to recognize what constitutes the .fundamen- 
tals of correct form and eliminate those to be avoided. Printed beautifully and supple- 
mented with a special section devoted to 


KEEPING THE ATHLETE FIT 


By Dr. Charles Pelton Hutchins, formerly coach track teams University of Wisconsin, 
Syracuse and Indiana Universities and Director of Physiotherapy, General Hospital No. 
28, Fort Sheridan, Ill. Containing instructive information on general points of precau- 
tion in the physical treatment of the athlete in training, including First Aid Treatment 
for various injuries that may arise in the course of track and field competition, together 
with answers to practical training questions by Dr. Hutchins. 


SPECIAL HISTORICAL FEATURES—“Early Days of Athletics in the United 
States,” from the account written by the late William B. Curtis, founder of the New 
York Athletic Club, a most interesting contribution ; “Origin of the Crouch Start,” 
(illustrated); “The First Spiked Shoe in America,” and a short biography, with picture, 
of Lon Myers, America’s first and greatest campaign track athlete, whose marvelous 
running from the sprints to a mile was the sensation of three continents. 

Mr. John F. Moakley, track 
coach Cornell University = 
and trainer of the Amer- « 
ican Olympic team of 1920, 
writes: 

“‘Everyone who runs, or 
who coaches running, should 
have a copy of ‘How to 
Sprint.’ In addition to the 
text, the illustrations, with 
their explanations and cri- 
ticisms, and Dr. Hutchins’ 
chapter on. ‘Keeping the 
Athlete Fit,’ all go to | 
make the book invaluable. “ 
I have never seen any- . 
thing to compare with it.’’ oe 

Now ready in same 
attractive style as 
“How to Sprint.” 

College Athletics, 
Middle Distance and 
Relay Running. 

In preparation: 
“Hurdling”’ (ready in} 
March) ; “High Jump- 
ing and Pole Vaulting’ 
(April); to be followed 
with books on “Weight 
Throwing,” “All Round 
Athletics.” “Interscholastic Athletics,” “Grammar School Athletics.” 
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Not only every Athletic Director and Coach, but every Athlete, requires these books. 


Price 50 Cents Each 
(In stiff covers, $1.25.) 


Now Ready—“Track and Field Athletics for Women’’—Price 25 Cents 
For sale by A G. Spalding & Bros. at all stores, or from any Spalding dealer. 
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The World’s Best Basketball Shoe 





“Sag 
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DOUBLE FOXING THAT HOLDS 
~~ 

HEAVY MOLOED SOLE 

PERFECT FITTING LAST ANO CUT 


EXTRA HEAVY SCUFFER TOE CAP 


The Ralph Jones Professional 


DESIGNED BY AN EXPERT 


1. You can not win Basketball Games with sore feet. Ralph Jones 
designed this shoe so that it would fit your feet and prevent them 
from getting sore. 


2. You want a shoe that will stick to the floor. The exclusive 
Molded Suction Sole design of this shoe will cause it to stick— 
even on the smoothest dance floor. 

3. You want a shoe that will wear and stay together. This shoe 
always did wear and stay together, and we have recently been 
able to increase the wearing qualities over 30%. 

4. Because the Ralph Jones Professional Basketball Shoe is the 
greatest Basketball Shoe in the world, many of the leading teams 
are discarding the shoes which they have been wearing and are 
using it exclusively. 


Write for Excerpts from 
“Sanit from a Coaching Standpoint,” by o Se Jones 
t will be mailed to you without 


Inquiries invited from Athletic Directors, Coaches, and 
responsible Distributors 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Canvas Rubber Soled-Footwear 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 























DousBLE REFEREE SYSTEM 


Wrestling Holds 
(Continued from page 12) 
his opponent, he will eventually 
come out on top, no matter how 
long his adversary fights to pre- 
vent such a disaster. 

Because of the gruelling nature 
of wrestling, it is self-evident that 
a man must train ceaselessly to 
be proficient at the sport. No 
person, regardless of how much 
natural ability he may have, will 
succeed if he trains spasmodic- 
ally. He must give up all of his 
injurious habits ; he must be care- 
ful of his food; and above all, he 
must train regularly. 





Double Referee System 
(Continued from page 5) 
energy that makes for continued 
better mental alertness on the 
part of the referee. 

3. The sharing of the respon- 
sibility by two cooperating refe- 
rees seems to add moral weight 
to the officiating. 

4. Asa result of the third ad- 
vantage, a better attitude on the 
part of players is noticed. 

5. In tournaments, two offi- 
cials can easily handle many 
games a day, insuring more uni- 
form officiating than sometimes 
is had where different men work 
with different ideas of what con- 
stitutes fouling. 

Some difficulty might be found 
if the referees should not happily 
cooperate, and also some care 
needs be exercised less there be 
a “No Man’s Land,” or a “Two 
Mens’ Land” across the middle 
of the court. However in many 
trials, these adverse factors did 
not appear. 

It is quite possible that the 
above plan has been tried by 
others, as “There is nothing new 
under the sun,” but it certainly 
has never found general trial, and 
it has worked so well that it is 
passed on for possibly more gen- 
eral use. 
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The 
Basketball 
Season 
is Here 


bringing with it injuries 
which cause the Coach 
many annoyances. 


Bruises, sprains, strains, 
as well as the other in- 
juries common to basket- 
ball, are _ successfully 
treated with 





A very interesting book- 
let, “Conditioning and 
Training in American 
College Athletics,” will 
be sent, all charges paid, 
upon receipt of request. 


The 
DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 


20 Grand Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

















NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


eaten Physical 
Education Assn. 


With the Full Cooperation 


of 


Tke Chamber of 6 Come, | e. -— 
sae Schools, 

WwW. C. CA. City Athletic Club, a 
SF. Athletic Club of 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Are You Interested in 


Problems in Physical Educa- 
tion: 

Athletics for Girls and 
Women? 

Industrial Athletics ? 

Good Posture ? 


A Medical and Corrective 
Program in Gymnastics? 


Will You Be Helped by a 

Demonstration of Activities 

in Gymnastic Work, Swim- 
ming and Athletics? 


If so, 


Plan to be in Kansas 
City, Mo., April 23-26, 
1924. 


All Members of the American 
Physical Education Association 
Register Free. 


Membership Dues, $5.00 a year. 

Sustaining Membership Dues, 
$10.00 a year. 

Students of Normal Schools of 

Physical Education, $3.00 a year. 


Write for sample copy of the 
REVIEW and blanks to Box G, 
Highland Station, Springfield, 
Mass. 








11. 


13. 


v2) 


. Alternate foot 


. Arms flinging 


. Hip clasp position. 
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Six Progressive Calisthenic 


Lessons 
(Continued from page 23) 
Fling. (1). Position. (2). 
Charging oblique forward and 
hands on neck—Place. (1). 
Position. (2). 


. Lunging sideward and arms 


sideward—Fling. (1). Trunk 
sideward bend and arms up- 
ward—Raise. (2). Trunk 
raise and arms—Sink. (3). 
Position. (4). 
Breathing exercises. 

Lesson Six 
placing for- 
ward and arms sideward— 
Raise. (1). Arms forward- 
fling and foot—Replace. (2). 
Arms sideward fling and foot 
forward—Place. (3). Posi- 
tion. (4). 
forward up- 
ward and trunk forward 
downward — Bend. (1). 
Trunk raise and arms—Re- 
place. (2). 
Heels— 
Raise. (1). Knees—Bend. 
(2). Trunk—Raise. (3). 
Heels—Lower. (4). 


. Feet sideward place and arms 


sideward upward—Fling. (1). 
Trunk forward downward 
bend and hands on neck— 
Place. (2). Trunk raise and 
arms upward—Stretch. (3). 
Position. (4). 

Arms flinging forward up- 
ward and heels—Raise. (1). 
Deep knee bending and arms 
sideward—Sink, (2). Trunk 
raise and arms upward— 
Stretch. (3). Position. (4). 
Foot placing forward and 
hands on neck—Place. (1). 
Trunk sideward—Bend. (2). 


Trunk—Raise. (3). Posi- 
tion. (4). 
Bend stand position. Shoul- 


ders backward—Stretch. (1). 
Release. (2). 
Jump to 


stride and bend 
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stand position— Take. (1). 
Swinging arms between legs 
and trunk forward down- 
ward— Bend. (2). Trunk 
forward upward raise to bend 
position—Take. (3). Posi- 
tion. (4). 

9. Stride stand position with 
hips firm. Circumduction of 
trunk—Begin. 

10. Knee Bend — Rest position. 
Feet backward—Place. (1). 
Body to floor—Lower. (2). 
30dy—Raise. (3). To knee 
bend rest—Take. (4). 

11. Stride stand position. Arms 
forward upward—Raise. (1). 
Arms’ forward-downward — 
Sink. (2). Arms forward 
upward—Raise. (3). Trunk 
forward-downward — Sink. 
(4). 

12. Left arm flinging forward 
upward and right arm back- 
ward—Fling. (1). Reverse. 
(2). 

13. Alternate charging sideward 
and arms forward upward— 
Fling. (1). Position (2). 

14. Running in place. 

15. Breathing exercises. 


Dr. Dudley B. Reed of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has the follow- 
ing announcement, which will be 
of interest to many coaches: 

“The annual meeting of the 
American Physical Education As- 
sociation will be held at Kansas 
City, Missouri, from April 23rd 
to 26th, 1924. The headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Baltimore 
and most of the meetings will be 
held there. Schedule of meetings 
includes an opening session on 
the social program on the evening 
of the 23rd, general session, dem- 
onstrations and banquet on the 
24th. On the 25th section meet- 
ings including a meeting of 
women to consider women’s ath- 
letics. On Saturday morning a 
general session and Saturday aft- 
ernoon an automobile tour of the 
city. 





DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 





Hew much of your 


equipment will last a 
hundred years? 


Fashions change in furniture; 
machinery becomes obso- 
lete; both wear out. But 
Durand Steel Lockers have 
nodefinite limit totheir years 
of usefulness. 


That is why we consider 
quality important in the 
smallest details of Durand 
Steel Lockers. 


We also make Steel Racks, Bins and 
Shelving. Catalogues on request 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


Durand Steel Lockers show 
Their Superiority 
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Football Pants 
Shoulder Pads 
Head Guards 
Sweat Shirts 
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Made of the best material. 
Provide maximum protec- 
tion. Built for speed. 


SHOULDER PADS 
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Light - - - Durable 
Made from approved spec- 
ifications. 


FOR PRICES WRITE 


Illinois Equipment Co. 
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The Back Guard Position 


(Continued from page 13) 


ket, I sometimes advanced as far 
as the center of the floor and if 
the players became bunched, a 
great many times the ball would 
be thrown back to me and I 
would take a long shot. If the 
play were in the opponents’ ter- 
ritory, I scarcely ever ventured 
out past the free throw line. It 
is the back guard’s duty to stop 
the short shots and to get the 
ball from the bank board. He 
cannot do these two things if he 
does not stay close to the basket. 
A great many times a _ back 
guard will find two or three men 
bearing down upon him alone. 
This is the time when he must 
out-wit them, He must first keep 
his position a little to the front 
of the basket and be sure that he 
is not drawn out. Then he must 
keep his feet spread and bluff 
with determination by raising his 
arms, faking to lunge and by us- 
ing his voice. He must not go 
out to intercept a pass unless he 
is sure he can get it, because 
after he once leaves his position 
he is lost. I always found it fair- 
ly easy to break up a two man 
combination, one dribbling down 
and another coming in on the op- 
posite side. If I made a good 
feint at the dribbler, he would 
unvariably stop to pass to his 
team-mate, and I could intercept 
the pass. If he does not pass he 
is generally in a poor position to 
shoot without walking with the 
ball, because he has taken his al- 
lowed number of steps in break- 
ing his run in the dribble. 
Where the teammates each 
take a man on defense, it leaves 
one man for the back guard, and 
if he has confidence in his team- 
mates he may leave his position 
and take the loose man when he 
is almost at the center of the 

















Tue Back GuArD POSITION 


floor. However, I try to teach 
my forwards to take the men far 
out, and let the guards take those 
closer in. 

Generally the back guard does 
not take an important part in the 
offense. However, I have seen 
cases where the points made by 
these men won games. The back 
guard generally enters into the 
offense when the opponents least 
expect it. I find that this comes 
when the ball is out under his 
own basket. Many times this 
guard is left free, and if he goes 
down in a hurry he may get 
many open shots directly under 
the basket. When he does go 
down and shoots, it is very neces- 
sary that he return immediately 
to his post. If a team has a cen- 
ter who gets the tip off regularly 
it may be a good idea to work the 
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Football: The fundamentals of football, 
the hands of players for spring training. 


ROBT. W. EDGREN, Los Angeles, Calif.: I 
wish I’d had that book many years ago when I 
was a boy evolving ‘‘styles’’ in hammer throw- 
ing and shot putting and a lot of other ath- 
letic feats without coaching and without much 
of an idea of the we = these things are done by 
those who know how. The book is a useful book 
to any athletic boy, or any boy who isn’t ath- 
letic and would like to be. I enjoyed it, al- 
though somewhat of a veteran in sports. 


W. T. CHRISTIAN, ae News Leader 
This volume, to our mind, is to the athlete what 
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BASKETBALL 
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individual technique of defense and 
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emphasizing Meanwell’s Pivot and 
Short-Pass Attack. Plays from 
scrimmage, tip-off and out-of-bounds. 
Illustrated by seventy cuts and dia- 
grams. 

200 Pages, 5x8 Cloth Bound 


The author’s teams have been FIRST, 
or tied, EIGHT times, second once, and 
third twice, in a total of ELEVEN CON- 
FERENCE seasons. 





Price, $3.00, postage paid 
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Coaching Standpoint 


3d Revised Edition 
Leatherette Bound, $5.00 
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The Comet, a Keds 
for basketball 
which has found 
universal favor. 





Get the Jump! 


That first tip-off—how much depends on its result! A 
leap, a tip—and a play goes flashing down the floor. 





At every stage of the game, fast footwork is a deciding 
factor. That's why the Comet, one of the famous Keds 
line, is the ideal shoe for basketball. The tough rubber 
soles grip the floor firmly, giving you the quick start 
and the sharp turn. And the strong canvas uppers fit 
the ankles snugly, greatly reducing the danger of twists 
and sprains. 

The Comet shoe has been heartily praised by college 
school, and independent coaches and players through- 
out the country. 


Get your Comets now; they are unsurpassed for 


basketball. 


United States Rubber Company 


: The greatest line of 
canvas rubber - soled 
shoes in the country. 
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